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three poems: 


THE LOVER INHALES HIS BELOVED 


You are the breath I take and hold all day. 
Aromas of your body fill my brain 
till I am left with nothing more to say 


concerning sweetmeats on a gala-day 
or redolence of first-rate frangipane. 
You are the breath I take and hold all day. 


The odor of your passions has a way 
of rousing me to words I can’t contain 
till I am left with nothing more to say. 


I tried to put it in a virelay, 
but now I state the proposition plain: 
you are the breath I take and hold all day! 


With each caress you have the power to slay. 
With each embrace I lie among the slain. 
Till I am left with nothing more to say, 

you are the breath I take and hold all day. 





DIRTY ANGEL 


A dirty angel and downward from a space 
of black star, simply shining through 

the laughing, lingeringly spies 

all specialties that I am coming to. 


Shoulders there are in somewhat other, hymn- 
book fashion, feed one never so far 

as this the dirty angel that I hum 

to moment on the darkening of a star. 


Suspended lover—loved one—never loves 
a Medieval music; lazily 

learns me as the sympathy of leaves 
knows things become of one so easily. 


In solemnly effected atmosphere 

the ritual of innocence begins. 

I triangulate the sky with shapely prayer. 
My dirty angel only peeks and grins. 
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YOUTH GROUP 


In wooden rooms of earnest wit and singing 
sexes and races suffer intermingling. 

Amid the prophylactic parlor games 
politeness is a certainty of sames. 


Still fresh from public-speaking seminary, 
the minister is everywhere and cheery. 

Like one whose manners are the second-best 
he greets the member with a hearty jest. 
Like one who earns a living with his face 

he meets the stranger with a commonplace. 
The feel of fellowship accumulates. 

Smiles moisten and good humor saturates. 


Then volunteers uncover covered dishes, 
subscription miracle of loaves and fishes, 

with plenty that no hungry heart be brought 

to bearing on the after-dinner thought. 

Some fragments of a foreign student’s knowledge, 
advice on courses you can take in college, 
nothing the evening’s speaker says is odd. 

Tonight all service ranks the same with God. 





I hold my mind, retain my prejudice. 

These liberals would sleep with innocence, 
make modesty in beds of no temptation, 
bear faith which isn’t bred of consternation. 
I'd have them rather hold a stubborn view. 
There’s honesty in faith however true 

so long as it’s believed, but this appeal 
needs no conviction. Everything is real: 

as real as minimum-requirement food 
contained in counter notions of the good, 
and real as what accepted enterprise 
makes families reproduce and markets rise, 
but false as vitamins which bolster us 

and falser than the god they won’t discuss. 


Take Heaven or Hell but not this easy cant. 
A devil may hold consort with a saint 

but neither walks in Limbo. I’d insist 

eon Lucifer or cottonmather Christ. 


Knute Skinner 
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METAPHOR 


One rain-fresh day 
I saw her, gray 


with not knowing 
and I not sure 


a 


it was she, bright 
in crinkling white. 


For a moment 
I feared to turn 


remembering 
this happening 


somewhere before 
but sure it didn’t. 


Then there she was, 
dumb to the pause 


of flesh and fun 
which grew still, broke 


with my hello. 


Carroll Arnett 
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two poems 
mean:while 


everything moves at its own speed: 

fruit flies, man, Galapagos turtles and 
geological time 

in a cycle of being 

that knows no swift or slow: 

minutes and hours 

divide the dial of day 

by different intervals: 

but join hands: at last: 

we shall all arrive at eternity 

rendering different accounts 

of the same journey 

that at its end will be 

and is: in defiance of death 








the wanderer a wraith pursuing 


venus: being born of the sea 
and sailing ships of man: poetic vision 


beheld her beauty’s form 

no girdle holds: § 
nor shapes a sloop a handy man: 

grid:iron city to new jerusalem grope: ) 
plastic media by design 


submit not to tongue timbered phrases 
joined end: end to nor fill fit form 

like ladies antiquated under:garments 
whalebone and blubber reduced: 

render soft cliches to lard 

the lairds of taste 

grease grating conventional ways: 
champagne prowed launch: leviathan 
dinghy bard built 

by mean-mitred plans: 

metropolitan pilot model 

minds provincial muse 

in city planned specifications: 

is: no wondering scop in scip keen-keeled 
hreran mid hondum _hrimcealde sae 

a poem is: wyrd-wedding of mind and wave 
in sensuous surge 

born of the sea: being 


Robert Meredith 





geripp 
Wind 


his ideas are playful and 
on the porch hanging 
as if now he couldn’t move 


in or off 
charges as 
far as possible there’s nothing else 
Hands on the stick-gun 
and 
a harpoon, 


almost dropped to a stream 
mount a solider ball bat, -quick 
he puts it aside 


it looks like, slash the suspending rope 
in an out-o-the-way corner of 
side, over the rail 
so low how practically 


improbable, he’s half 
touching it from the hold 
hisarms, gingerly it seems 
time 
as may be 


he’s slow 
his experience is few 


Larry Eigner 








THE NECROMANCER 


A skinner of a cat is versatile. 

I’ve learned a heap from him about these omens. 

I used fresh chicken entrails for a while, 

But double-checked them with a crystal ball y 
To get the future of the race of humans. 


, 
The crystal ball is elegant and nice— é 
And dignified, but less reliable. 
I’ve got the guts! Old Cato used to trace 
The course of history out at his country place. 
The omens turned out right. That’s undeniable. 


Pll stir this chicken’s entrails just as long 

As all depends on me, the necromancer. 

No, I don’t hear that whimper or that bang. 
The stick I’m stirring with right now is spang 
In the dead center of a perfect answer. 


Richard Ashman 
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AUTOMAT 


jailed vitamins 

and arrested calories 

held in crystal cubicles of durance 
comestible claustrophobias 

of a slotted commissary 

where little windows are livid 
with salivary exhortation 

in chromium chambers of chew 


nickel deltas 

down cenotaphs of succulence 
garlanded with glowing groceries 
pies creamed up in echelon 

and sesquipedalian 

sentences of delicatessen 

epics of appetite-provocation 
tantalizing encyclicals 

of viands often coloring 

windows with stained-glass nuances 
of decor and garniture 

all providing mechanistic chow-plugs 
to occlude human drool-valves 


Edward McNamee 








SALOME 
(From the French of Apollinaire) 


If John the Baptist could only smile again 
Sire I'd dance better than the seraphim 

O mother tell me why are you so sad 
Dressed as a countess seated by the Dauphin 


—— 





My heart was pounding pounding at his words 
When I danced in the fennel and listened to him 
And I wove lilies on a bandolier 

Intended to be floated on his staff 


And now for whom should I embroider flags 

His staff blooms once again on the Jordan’s banks 
And O King Herod when your soldiers took him 
All the lilies withered in my garden 


All of you come with me under the quincunxes 
Weep no more king’s pretty fool 

Take this head instead of your toy and dance 
Don’t touch its brow my mother’s already cold 


Sire walk ahead you soldiers march behind 
We'll dig a hole and then we'll bury it there 
We'll plant some flowers and then we’ll dance 
around 
We'll dance and dance until I lose my garter 
The king his snuff-box 
The child her rosary 
The priest his breviary 


Charles Guenther 
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four poems: 


SOME BIRTHDAY PRESENTS FOR 


ANDRE BRETON 


A star 

on the overcoat of night 

A button 

on the waist-coat of the moon 
A spark 

in the embers of spray 

A drop 

in the puddle of flame 


—for you to play with 


A periwinkle 

on the tablecloth of surf 

A doily 

on the high-tide of the table 
A pearl 

in an oyster-bed of cobbles 
A cigarette-butt 

in a gutter of mussels 


—whenever you want them 


A tomtit 

on a foliage of gears 

A rachet 

on a spindle of feathers 
A blossom 


in a shunting yard of branches 


A bolt 
in the roots of the sleepers 
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—that will never wear out 


A dolphin 

in the estuary of the street 
A motorcyclist 

in a plaza of rivers 

A Bélish Beacon 

on the curb of the horizon 
A sunset 

on an ecliptic of flagstones 


—for as long as you are 


ONE REASON 


The reason I write poetry is that if I 
didn’t, nobody else would 


write that incredible poem only I could 
suppose I could write, 


that impossible poem I probably never will 
ever finally write, 


but which I keep telling myself certainly 
must exist, 


or else why do I keep on writing with such 
utter conviction that if I don’t, 
nobody else will? 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON 


The houses crouch. Their eyes are shut. But they 
are not asleep. 


They purr silently. They are digesting. They speculate 
vaguely on the next morcel. 


I have never seen them pounce. Perhaps they don’t have 
to. Like carnivorous plants, they hunt without moving. 


Nothing moves except a few sparrows. I hesitate and 
look over my shoulder. 


One street is like another. My heels echo on the pavement. 
I try to walk on tip-toe. I pretend that I’m 
going somewhere. 


The houses smile inwardly. They bask in the sunshine. 
They exhale a few trickles of smoke. They wait. 
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THE SUN INFLATES THE SKY 


The sun inflates the dome of the sky until 
cracks begin to appear, Catastrophe! 

but averted by a platoon of clouds which plug 
each gap as it appears, Safe again! 


The waves begin to wink at the pebbles and creep 
up the beach towards them, Outrageous! 

but it’s only Postman’s Knock, and one kiss and 
they’re gone again, Propriety restored! 


A daddy-long-legs appears around the side of a 
bucket and surveys me, The judge puts on 
his black cap! 

but I confess all, and ask for mercy, and he crawls 
away behind a mop, Life sentence only! 


Three books lean together in the darkest corner of 
my bookcase, Conspiracy! 

but a dictionary on the shelf above has it all 
filed and indexed, Law and order! 


An envelope pops through the letterbox and I hear 
it shouting my name from the floor, Destiny! 

but my wife picks it up and tears out its tongue and 
hands me, A Circular! 


Gael Turnbull 























JOB 


While not exactly a model 
of humility, Job seems 

to differ from most really 
successful men who look 
upon themselves as a kind 
of center of things. 


Job’s 
egotism shows in his 
stubborn intellect—granting 
God’s power to give or take away, 
but insisting these transactions 
fail to conform to man’s 
conceptions of Justice. And while 
no self-respecting Yahweh could 
offer apologetics to his creatures, 
Job’s refusal to bow humbly 
and hypocritically to paternal 
whimsy and take upon himself 
sins he had never committed 
earned him a loud if cloudy 
answer. 


The whirlwind speaks 
to few, and others with better 
luck if no greater deserving 
(whose stocks and servants escaped 
lightning and rustlers, whose 








children weathered the hurricane, 
and who suffered no plague 

of boils) have yet lacked 

audience with the Almighty. 


The false comforters, with their 
easy notions of good and evil 

and crude attempts to measure 
virtue by fortune, commit themselves 
to a quid pro quo our own 

cheap novelists, newspaper poets, 
and radio priests have failed 

to make us swallow. they not only 
miss the answers, they don’t even 
ask the right questions. God 

does not speak to them in thunder. 


Job, while no philosopher, comes 
closer in bending his head to fate 
and the Lord’s inscrutable give-and-take 
and cursing and bad luck of being born. 
No doubt he hankered, like all of us, 
after cosmic justice, but he knew 

better than his so-called friends 

(and better apparently than Satan) 

that luck and goodness hold 

to no Siamese relation with one 
another. He sensed, at least until 
his friends pushed him to despair 








and violence, that God had larger 
purposes than Job’s discomfiture. 


The “happy ending” is doubly false, 
measuring fortune in strictly 
material and quantitative terms 
(the seven sons and three handsome 
daughters dredged up quickly 

out of nowhere to replace those 

lost in the tornado are scarcely 
believable) and violating 

the whole labored point of the poem, 
pandering to the popular demand 
that evil suffer loss (in fiction) 

and goodness be made fat with store. 


Thus, though Eliphaz, Bildad, 
and Zophar lose the debate and suffer 
public humiliation for taking 

God’s wisdom in vain, their 

bourgeois concept emerges 
triumphant in spite of God’s 
acquiescence in Job’s denial of it. 
Yet we can ignore the Sunday-school 
drama that frames the poem and see 
Job’s scepticism forcing a higher 
morality in which merit badges 

for boy scouts are transcended 





by awareness of the separate spheres 
of natural power and human dignity. 


Job’s haughty stand against moral 
magic permits no cheap attribution 
of mind and morality to lightning, 
disease, and death (triggered 

by our own) and posits no tertium 
quid to stage-manage the affair. 

In his anarticulate way, Job 
begets philosophy and poetry 

in the Answer. Thought hinges 

on Job, a stubborn pivot swinging 
us from darkness to prismatic day. 


Barriss Mills 


two poems 
GRANDFATHERS AND GRANDSONS 


It takes all of courage nowadays 

for a dying man to contemplate the young. 

I think of the poet who, like the missionary 
long back and heavily bearded from his days, 
walking warily upon his last legs, 

recalls the better world he likes to think 

he might have made: if only life were longer. 


Ah it is long enough, and only too long, 

to see, as this man does, the young grow up 

with guns cocked in their precarious hands 

or plotting the first incursions of the moon. 

Not that the old are lunatics, romantics 

for when the planet winks a lovely eye, 

since cheesecake is clearly enough seen through, 
but the mystery is nearer now and dearer 

for being an aura and aurora of the mind. 


Ah, surely, there are other stars to please 
an old man’s wandering eye and others will. 
But he had hoped that this young thing, this world, 
on which he had bestowed much love and too much 
hope, 
might yet not fear the terror of the beast, 
the insect and the law, but find, as he, 
in the structure of the fabulous wide-eyed lie 
the truth to put the cosmos 
back upon its old slow feet. 


31 


























ALBEROBELLO ‘for Nicola Strammiello 
Where am I? And being here or there 

where St. Anthony’s, whitewashed and hived 
upon the ridge above the town, 

looks down upon the darkness and the presumed sea, 


where do I duck in? The mother 

with one infant, the grandmother with another, 
each plucking an olive out of the paper cone, 
the local gratitude 


for showing me their home. How 

people live. the hut rejoices in economy. 

The light is dim. The stars are that much brighter. 
Each room is near each other. 


One home leans on another and is brave 

and all these homes are hills, made round and firm 
as breasts, as the weather falls, 

intimate as the bed hugging its alcove 


behind the ceremonious veil of love. 
These olives come from these trees: 

they are as full of oil as the mother’s teats 
of milk, sweet too to the lips and ripe. 


Where am I? Does it matter? 
Wherever I am is here. The terraces 
are cobbled; I walk with care. I savor 
both the coming up and the going down. 


Cid Corman 


poem 


the deepest day 

in the world is 

not to be bought 

at the lotterie 

stall, the political 
man exclaiming 

to the crowd that 
the sky is a 

national disgrace; 
is surely madder 
than most, while 
the poet in the 
cafe drinking black 
coffee for his 
malady, makes marma- 
lade patterns on 

his toast, and is 
un-required by 
anybody. 


Geoffrey Hazard 











CLERK 


At five o’clock the whistle blew, 
his eyes went crossed from 
clock to watch from 

wall to wrist, 

and rising, he 

thrust arms through coat-sleeves 
harder than concrete, 

and the thought bruised, 

as skin would— 

combed his name 

and parted his smooth smile, 
reached for his hat, 

Time, like secret papers, under it, 
crumpled, but a good message. 
And escaped. 


Felix Stefanile 





Felix Stefanile’s first book of poems, “River Full of 
Craft,” has been published by the New Orleans 
Poetry Journal, of P. O. Box 12038, New Orleans 24, 
Louisiana. It is available in either soft or hard cover 


editions, at $1.00 and $2.00 respectively. 
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TWO BY REXROTH 


Kenneth Rexroth, One Hundred Poems from the Chinese. 
New Directions: 1956, $3.50 


In Defense Of The : 
New Directions: 1956. $3.00 


When a new book of poems by Kenneth Rexroth appears, it is generally treated 
with respect in the critical journals, even in those pompous organs of explication that 
Rexroth pillories with unremitting glee. Among poets, especially. younger ones, his name 
carries weight; most of them recognize in his work an accomplishment that cannot be bet- 
tered by many of his generation. His books sell well -- for poetry. Yet Rexroth remains 
largely a poet's poet. With few exceptions the anthologists have ignored him; hence his 
work is mostly unknown to "general readers" and to the very young -- undergraduates, for 
example -~ who form their first tastes in contemporary verse from Untermeyer, Oscar 
Williams, Rodman, et al. Rexroth cannot be charged with obscurity, allusiveness, or off- 
beat technical experimentation -- the usual causes for limited audience, His poems are 
not difficult to understand. Few of his allusions are recondite. His prosodic conven- 
tions rarely exceed the bounds imposed by a simple seven= or eight~syllable unrhymed 
line, He writes lucid, wpretentious poems about himself and his family; the natural 
and the man-made worlds he commutes, so to speak, between; people he knows or has known, 
A self-educated scholar, he translates and adapts from the poetry of several different 
languages: French, Spanish, Greek, Latin, Chinese, and Japanese, producing readable 
translations -- poems which never sag with the pompous pedantic baggage academic trans- 
lators feel they must pile on the hapless little verses they render, Rexroth's Chinese 
poetry is to me as good as any of Pound's since Cathay. 


The present book of translations, designed and printed as a companion volume 
to the earlier One Hundred Poems From the Japanese, has two sections, The first is 


thirty-five poems of Tu Fu, the leading poet of the T'ang Dynasty and, in Rexroth's 
opinion, "the greatest non-epic, non-dramatic poet who has survived in any language," 


This is a.very large claim, and one I can hardly assent to, despite the excellence of 


the selection, "The Willow" is in a fairly conventional Oriental manner, concise and 
understated: 

My neighbor's willow sways its frail 

Branches, graceful as a girl of 

Fifteen, I am sad because this 

Morning the violent 

Wind broke its longest bough, 


The modernization of certain images in "Winter Dawn" takes nothing from its somber 
eloquence: 
The men and beasts of the zodiac 
Have marched over us once more, 
Green wine-bottles and red lobster shells, 
Both emptied, litter the table, 
‘Should auld acquaintance be forgot?' Each 
Sits listening to his own thoughts, 
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And the sound of cars starting outside, 
The birds in the eaves are restless, | 
Because of the noise and light. Soon now 
In the winter dawn I will face 

My fortieth year. Borne headlong 

Towards the long shadows of sunset 

By the headstrong, stubborn moments, 

Life whirls past like drunken wildfire, 


In the second section are poems from eight Sung Dynasty poets. 


Spring has come to the pass. 

Once more the new grass in kingfisher green, 
The pink buds of the peach trees 

Are still unopened little balls. 

The clouds are milk white jade, 

Bordered and spotted with green jade, 

‘No dust. stirs. 


Of particular 
charm are the lyrics of two women. Li Ch'ing Chao's delicacy and skill can be seen in 
the opening lines of "Two Springs": 


The passionate intensity of Chu Shu Chen is typified in this passage from 


"Stormy Night in Autumn": 


Freezing, 
Alone in the dark, I am 
Going mad, counting my sorrows, 
My heart pounds as if it would break, 
Inside my body, thin as a. 
Stem of bamboo, my bowels 
Twist and knot. How will I ever 
Escape from this torture? 


In his own poems, Rexroth is even more direct and idiomatic, less inclined to 
understatement. The intimate tones of his own voice sound always through the work, 
creating rhythms that sing to the ear and will likely go unheard by those trained only 
on the clippety-clop of the metrical metronome, His syllabic line pattern is deliberately 
loose to allow him the greatest possible freedom of movement. In fact I do not think 
the lines are intended to be read as separate units; they seem to be composed in 
phrasal sequence, like music. But of music in the echo-chasing sense of Swinburne 


and his modern imitators, there is little: 


There were two classes of kids and they 
Had nothing in common: the rich kids 

Who worked as caddies, and the poor kids 
Who snitched golf balls. I belonged to the 
Saving group of exceptionalists 

Who, after dark, and on rainy days, 

Stole out and shit in the golf holes, 


("Portrait of the Author as a Young Anarchist") 


To one whose values are texture, tension, allusion, ambiguity, finish, forn, 
“Mand the almighty iambic thud, this kind of thing sounds flat and matter-of-fact: hardly 
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poetry at all, At least some of our younger gentleman versifiers find it so. It isa 
matter of ear: some have it, some don't. I pity anyone who cannot hear, see, and be 
moved by the poetry in such a passage as this: 


' I have come at last to the short 
Day and the long shadow when the 
Hills turn white and the grass fades, Still 
Longing stays green, stuck in this hard 
Stone that speaks and hears as if it was 
A woman, So it was this strange 
Woman stood cold as shadowed snow, 
Unmoved as stone by the sweet times 
When the hills turn warm and turn from 
White to green and are covered with 
Flowers and grass. 
("The Great Canson") 


Another of Rexroth's talents that I seldom hear mentioned is his ability to 
write excellent nature poetry. Nowadays, when every whey-faced sedentary who can look 
out a train window furnishes us with some kind of rhymed land, sea, or mountainscape, 
all too few poets know how to write with accuracy and feeling about the natural world. 
Rexroth is an outdoorsman whose nature poems have the quiet ring of pronsas he resists 
the usual bookish temptation to see symbols everywhere, or to an e@ every 
leaf and stone and unfound door, Here is a lovely passage (I use the adjective with 
severe exactness): 


And now 
I sit looking out of the cabin 
At the rain falling through the green 
Under-water gloom of the narrow 
Gulch, listening to the counterpoint 
Of rain and waterfall and leaf. 
Somewhere in his wanderings 
Today, my dog has rolled in 
A spatched cock or flattened cat, 
And the faint effluviun 
Of dry death clings to his foolish 
And frolicking body. 

("Our Home is in the Rocks") 


In Defense of the Earth presents Rexroth in an unfamiliar but totally attractive 
persona: that of husband and father. In a series of eloquent, low-keyed lyrics he cele- 
brates his love for a wife and two small daughters. I particularly like the suite 
"Seven Poems for Marthe, My Wife" and the sequence to his daughter Mary, "The Lights in 
the Sky Are Stars." This is from the first group: 


So quiet the sun moves beyond us, 

So quiet as the sun always goes, 

So quiet, our bodies, worn with the 

Times and the penances of love, our 

Brains curled, quiet in their shells, dormant, 
Our hearts slow, quiet, reliable 

In their interlocked rhythms, the pulse 

In your thigh caressing my cheek. Quiet, 


If there is any role in which Rexroth fails to satisfy, it is that of the 
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social Jeremiah. Perhaps this is only the quarrel between a political and non- 
political generation; but I find him too often carried away by his rage into an artless 
overstatement that he is likely to qualify considerably when he speaks about the same 
matters in prose. I have particular reference to."Thou Shalt Not Kill," a tribute to 
Dylan Thomas, It is mainly a long string of invectives, in which everything that Rexroth 
dislikes is held responsible not only for Thomas's death but for that of every other 
modern poet who did not expire of natural causes. No reviewer has the right to suggest 
that Rexroth stop writing such as the following, but he has the obligation to point out — 
if it is not self-evident -—- that this is scarcely good poetry: 


I want to run into the street, 
Shouting, "Remember Vanzetti!" 
I want to pour gasoline down your chimneys. 
. I want to blow up your galleries, 
I want to burn down your editorial offices. 
I want to slit the bellies of your frigid women. 
I want to sink your sailboats and launches. 
I want to strangle your children at their finger paintings. 


Whatever these lines say for the vigor of Rexroth's social indignation, they do 
him little credit as a poet. Yet as I consider his career -- all the firm, honest poems 
he has written; all the savagely accurate reviews; his many kindnesses to young writers; 
all the years of living in stubborn independence of the commercial and academic worlds 
(which will not, as he fears, murder poets outright, but rather kill them with kindness) 
-~ when I think of all this, I wonder whether such strictures are really important, 


Surely Rexroth, if anyone, has a right to be angry with a world in which poetry has come 
to mean less than nothing. 


~----FREDERICK ECKMAN 


CEMETERY IN THE RAIN 


Wet anonymity chips 
Over stone sleep here; 
Turn hugely from such 
Hemlock luck, dear, 


A plenitude, you sigh, 

Of root-struck unremembering 
Suffices clown caught thus 
Or wine-warmed king. 


It may chance though (who can know?) 
-- As a shell has seas -- 

A rider with an unjangling bridle 
Awaited the rider who brought these, 


-~~--EDWIN THOMASON 
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WHAT ANSWER, JOHN DONNE? 


Buried in a "little magazine" of the forties outs, 1943), is & poem 
entitled "Before the Great Fire" by a young professor of stry, James Franklin 
Lewis, who attempted in hard, querulous verse to recreate a moment in history when 
another young poet, three centuries earlier, was standing in the pulpit 

life, and an older poet, whose heart still beats in the rhythm of American cities, sat 
in the pew. Here are verses from the center of the poem: 


John Donne in Gothic Paul's appeared, 

With, beneath his arn, 

Some gospel of St. Augustine 

That life is a quibble of metaphors and death, 
But Raleigh who had lain so many years in prison, 
For no sin of his own, 

And had written in verse 

His ultimate metaphors of acceptance, 

Like a sweet challenge to the demon of death, 
Smiled -- as escaped from the prison of shivering dust -- 
And felt in his heart for a song. 


John Donne! 0 you who rolled in Gothic Paul's 
The vigorous periods of your master, Death, 
Ministering to the glazed chintz and goosepimples, 
Have you the abhorring answer to us now? 

You, who quibbled a Roman metaphysics 

Grandly in the rhetoric of decadent empires 
(Though then surrounded by the Gothic reach) 
Could you now turn your phrase to preach of life? 
Could you have understood this dust, 

You who preached eternity and dust? 

Could you have understood this resurrection? 


The discovery of John Donne was a literary event, almost a literary movement 
in the America of the 1940's. The interest was emotional and intellectual, but not always 
intelligent. Young editors of young magazines advised their contributors to "study 
Donne and the metaphysicals." Brown envelopes bulging with baroque- and pseudo-wit 
crowded the mails, tired mimeographs dripped sexual conceits, from attic rooms issued 
mandrake shrieks, and John Donne's restless bones disturbed the worms. Poetry in the 
1940's moved forward, as it had in the 1640's, in many "new directions." 


The metaphysical poets of the seventeenth century offered authority for almost 
any poetic practice. The critics have not been able to agree as to who they were, but 
Donne was always named, The line defining the metaphysical, according to critics and 
anthologists, is not based on any one matter: not on subject, which may be secular or 
religious; nor on attitude, which may be serious or humorous; nor on form or structure, 
which may be brief or extended, simple or complex. Grierson and Eliot discovered that 
the guiding principle of metaphysical poetry lay in the resolution, and tried to discover 
how these poets managed such unity of spirit and art. A certain nucleus of figurative 
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language binds the disparates of heaven and earth, body and soul, thinking and feeling. 
Some of the poets protested the union. It worried Abraham Cowley, who, in a short 
poem entitled "Destinies", bows grudgingly to the Fate that made him a poet, and ends 
the poem by addressing himself thus: "Do thou nor grieve nor blush to be/ As all the 
inspired tuneful men,/ And all thy great Forefathers were from Homer unto Ben." 


Although the critics admit some of the "sons of Ben" to their lists of "meta- 
physicals" they exclude the master himself, As in our own day, there was a wide range 
of experiment, a deep sort of individualism, Ben Jonson, Eliot suggests, wrote without 
the third dimension, He lacked the "direct sensuous apprehension of thought, or a re- 
creation of thought into feeling" which we find in Donne, But he had the “skill of 
craft" of which Donne and his followers were aware, Donne was excoriated by the critics 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries for his harsh and rugged verse, which was 
not more acceptable to the ears of the cultured than the metaphysical wit which seemed 
to them distorted and indecorous. The elaborate and fantastic "conceit" was the fashion 
of the Court in Donne's day, and he brought to its fashioning a hearty maleness, an 
acute mind, and a vast store of learning. His verse has a powerful, haunting rhythm of 
its own, The present age appreciates the manner in which the discords of lines or 
phrases are resolved in the complex harmony of the whole, even as it recognizes the skill 
of craft in his blend of the colloquial and the bizarre, 


Donne achieved weight and substance by the use of simple words, words from the 
vocabulary of the "man in the street." "Think thy shell broke, think thy soul hatched 
but now," in Progress of the Soul illustrates the power of the metaphysician to fuse 
the glorious divine and the familiar domestic. This is not mere sensory image, External 
facts do not terminate in the sensory image, but probe an abstract relationship. Donne's 
conceits are never merely ornamental. He was a psychologist in a very modern sense, 
using somantics to help himself and others out of quandaries, In all his language and 
device there were two realms of reference, body and soul, human and divine, earth and 
heaven: these he fused, not wholly by skill of poetic craft, not by the power of logical 
thought, but by a passion of belief, 


The seventeenth-century world resembled the twentieth in the Age of Anxiety. 
The poet's eye, fixed upon the physical universe, saw the possibilities of subduing it, 
saw also the faults of men, the intricacies and betrayals of life, In both centuries 
there has been a dislocation and destruction not confined to physical things. Faith 
has been stripped away, leaving the bare bones of the skeleton of fear, C. Day Lewis 
tried to drive revolution and metaphysics as a team, Dylan Thomas identified Christ 
with the sun in Vision and Prayer and printed some of his religious lyrics in suggestive 
forms, the cross, the chalice, urn, as George Herbert did three hundred years earlier. 
Hart Crane could not make the fusion of love and hate the time required, and died 
because he could not bend words to bridge his vision. The poetry of the early 1940's 
freed itself from the vanity of romantic enthusiasm and the hysteria of angry disillu- 
sion largely through the influence of Donne, who taught the necessity for an imaginative 
assimilation of belief, and the importance of poetic form in probing relationships 
between the seen and the unseen, the human and the divine. - 


In another poem published in Cresecendo in 1943, titled "History Since," 
Lewis argued that poets are songbirds nourished by the manna of the past: the fragments 
of belief, the concentrates found in anthologies, the rare grains among the chaff of 
contemporary work, and the dust -~- the sterile dust made fertile by the ubiquitous 
rain from the past in the eternal cycle: "And the rains grow sweetly downward, bearing 
the gust/ Of old explosions into the arms of spring." 


Is this your answer, John Donne, you who preached eternity and dust? You 
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could have only a personal answer, for you would never answer for ether men, You 

felt. your thoughts and directed your feelings. For you, as for Shelley, the cloud exis- 
ted as a cloud, it existed for you, not as a symbol to be poetically exploited. You 
knew that direct experience is the only poetic experience, that each poet must catch 
his own "falling star," must find his own "strange sights," though he"Ride ten 

thousand nights and days,"(Donne.) And while he waits for the "filings off the tombs" 
(Lewis) to settle into "planting dust," the young poet may learn skill of craft, as 
Donne did, following his master, Ben Jonson. For the "form is the poem" very often, 
according to Cleanth Brooks, and the poet who would write for the ages must acquire the 
poetic idiom of his own age, as it has been molded by the past. 


~--~—-MARY GRAHAM LUND 


FOR D. H. LAWRENCE 


He was always dying, in a Swiss coma 

Of snow or the torch noons of Mexico, 
Always dying with nothing to do about it 
Except knead little cakes and so much to do, 


But that is not really it. 


He was always living, a supple eagle 

In a foul barnyard, unable to preen 

And allowed not to fly, but living still 
Undivided and proud of his fears, 


And that is not it either. 
A lightning bolt? No, he was gentler 
Than that metaphor and too unique 


For metaphor, Say he was a writer 
And that this writer has not words for him. 


-~~~--Harold Grutzmacher 





FEAR WITHOUT TREMBLING 


The Exile, by Frederick Eckman 
Nordic Press, 1956. $1.00 
Box 3127, Columbus 10, Ohio 


If those whose poetic response has been conditioned and hallmarked by the 
elegiac New Elegance of the Harvard Yard or by the apostrophic, myth-made, machine- 
tooled, enamel-covered, untouched-by~sweaty-human-hands kind of verse issued currently 
from Ivy League presses (after of course undergoing certification in The New Yorker's 
testing bureau) -- if these coolies find Frederick Eckman's new collection at all, they 
will alas find it "slight" but possibly "promising." God save promising poets. 

Eckman is not promising but producing, nor is he one of the university wits. Although 
he's a teacher and presumably thereby committed to some sort of rationality, he can 
still face a genuine mystery or a genuine doubt or even a genuine fear without looking 
over his shoulder, hunting for the vacant womb which, incidentally, is increasingly 
hard to find these days. His poems are often terrified but they're never petrified, 
and it's this quality that stands out here, a music that moves, that's ordered to con- 
sistent, tight control of forms. For instance: 


LITTLE FUGUE 


Stolidly, ash trees parade on the lawn: 
dandelions guard summer, 
and the sky is dignity itself. 


The moments when I am most, 

the least of me shows: a flame 
clear and tender -- a cool shadow 
clothing idea. 


The tiger 
hates the flame,. seeks the dark, 
but night covers him not, flame 
finds him, The teeth of the tiger 
blaze in darkness, 


When rain comes today 

it will rip the silence 

like paper, and drop heavy 

on the grass. When I am most 
there is nothing of me at all. 


The impulses that provoke these poems are the important ones: love, death, 
aloneness, awareness of responsibilities poetic and social, and -- perhaps most dominant -- 
attempts at saving individual moments of a personal heaven or hell. One might carp at 
the value for mental hygiene of such attempts, but not at their conjuring in a poem 
like Eckman's title piece where, woven into and played off against his other themes, 
they modulate an uncluttered, unusually directed despair, In Part 2 of "The Exile" a 
spiritual vagrant says, "This is not home, assuredly, nor warm;/ the spirit seeks 
beatitude in form," and finds its form in the careful phrasing of this couplet and in 
the epigram of the last sentence in the above-quoted "Little Fugue." Sometimes the 
saving comes by way of a sensuous union-through-mutual-danger, as in "The Starlings": 
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Whatever the somber day might have held for us 
had it not been for all the starlings, bawling 
brokenly overhead, filling the air with sounds 
of wing-beat and the black jaggedness of their 
crazy flight, I cannot now imagine. You would 
doubtless have continued to twist the white gloves 
as I drove further on and on; the blood-orange 
sun would have blinded our desperate faces, 
and the gravel driveway could have been only a 
bumpy ribbon knotting the quarrel tighter. 


When they came, suddenly as death, we were startled 
and the car slowed itself for their ugliness: 

bitter, raw voices, thousands of them; and a storm 
of flapping shrapnel. Were they an agony 

or a black jeer? We never knew, but after their . 
passing you touched my sleeve, and the world was clean. 


This poem, which seems to me best of these in this collection, is the most 
successful of Eckman's syllabic verse with the possible exception of "Child's Drawing," 
amore elaborate because more ambitiously "colorful" still-life. He's very adept (or 
lucky?) with syllabics and seldom drops into simple arithmetic. But it's more than 
luck or whatever you choose to call it, for he also writes loose iambics ("The How 
Glass," "The Journey") that are subtly balanced and varied in syntax. His diction's 
eclectic, colloquial without fear of the learned word. Notice, from "The Progress of 
Pedanticus," a "character" analysis, the character being the professional, academic 
pseudo-cynic: 


As to friends, Pedanticus, you are the man 

who knows. How many over a quiet coffee 

in the club can you count? What listeners! 

What loyal colleagues, readers of the articles 

& the monographs; how sweet the wives 

to a lonely bachelor who must dine in cafes; 

how fiercely devoted the comitatus (undergraduate) 
_ =--and what a friend you have in Jesus 

Santa Maria Gonzalez, the barber with a soul. 


Or from "Tenebrae: Seven Variations": 


Ebullience will never win this day, 

Nor healthy cheering in the upper deck, 
Things have gone wrong. The referee is dead; 
The rules are new and metaphysical; 

The ball's a mirage in this lunatic sport; 
And fans are those who lust to see us lose, 
It is a game of deadly paradox: 

We win the greatest prize by lying low, 


Eckman rarely alludes either to received mythic matters or to the property 
of his literary fathers. He's taken his patrimony and left; he doesn't hang around the 
house, borrowing his father's clothes, hoping Dad'll make him a partner in the firm, 
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There's occasionally too great an emphasis on the vivid noun or adjective used as a 
verb: "The green serpent.../ Bellies slenderly" (Descent From a Hill), though mostly 
his images work through striking nouns, often juxtaposed but without the easily 
"surprising" adjective or verb of latter-day Audenites, His most excited images call 
up spiritual terror, his main burden: lions, tigers, mirrors, stone-work, omen-birds, 
fire, "the slime," 





The bigger part of these lyrics is: protest directed not so much against the 
dead cats of social inequity or moral genocide as against individual failures of one 
kind or another -- the quasi-masochistic outrages inflicted upon the lone creative 
person by that person's own shortcomings and self-imposed limitations. Lest I make 
him sound too Sartrian, it should be noted that Eckman isn't at all engage: Quite the 
contrary, His rage, like his love, is compassionate and compelling but it's usually 
formal and often passive. Lest again I make him sound like a power of positive 
thinking, it should also be remarked that he's too wise and sincere an artist to go 
after facile "affirmations," the Answers which, though doubtless called for, are 
meaningless when most of us still either half-understand the very Questions themselves 
or else are incapable of the over-simplified faith required to accept any such answers. 


Eckman's first book, XXV Poems, was a first book, typically trying out 
techniques and attitudes that were typically unassimilated. In this new volume the 
assimilation is complete. Vision and expression come together in a style that shows ( 
polish without glitter, sophistication without dandified Weltschmerz, and — most 
amazing -- a sensitiveness without the undercutting wink, without the feeling that it 
must always hide behind a thin door of irony. 


-----CARROLL ARNETT 











LINCOLN PORTRAIT 
(on the day after Gettysburg) 


In the permanent arena of this age, 

the one death of a need for history, 

at Gettysburg, that place 

of unbelievable belief, 

sheds no light for the century 

which grew out of those fields; 

nor the resting places for ten centuries 
worthy of remark 

.except that lovers once walked there. 


A tall man sleeps through times too late to turn 

a different plow upon the field, 

A man rises his passage of time, 

the last scrape of a cough in the rebound 

walls of a room 

sacred to assassination, 
One sleep names that symbol man 
whose future promise to blossom 
the twelve fields of paradise 
and walk on water and rend 
skies with thunder on nights 
when warm insects swirl the air 

brought birds to bread the hearing of trees 

with the sound of bursting bud pods 

falling lightly in choirs of rain 

and angels of divine labours 

lifting compassionate lungs from rage 

to rising rhythms of the quickening air. 


~--~--SETMOUR GRESSER 


SIDELIGHT ON CONTEMPORARY 'RETURN TO RELIGION’ 


Dishonesty of a sort seems unavoidable in a teacher of morality, even when the 
morality he teaches is defined so comprehensively that it judges immoral only what sound 
reasoning shows negated existence in the end-results. This is greatly more relevant, 
in reproving him, than to remark upon the altogether-expected impossibility of his 

his discourse. For, such dishonesty is tied to his own inescapable under- 
standing that there cannot ever be positive values of really everlasting absolute truth; 
while he cannot establish himself as oracle, and advance a basic theory of re ve 
truth, His own failure always to obey his own maxims is merely (in whatever degree) a 
demonstration of discrepancy between the word and the act, intention and realization. 
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Nor is this altered by frank and repeated admissions that no final wisdom 
entirely resides in him, Such denials of divinity, as it were, not only bind him to 
unhealthy effort to remain as consistent as he can (to counteract what otherwise would 
seem instability and waywardness of revelation), but in actuality constitute demonstration 
of his now-called guilt-complex and the compensatory need he shares with all humanity 
to demean and lower and even injure and declare lack of respect for himself, 


He must always maintain there IS an ideal of being; yet, beneath which (unless 
he's knowledgeless) he knows would then have to ‘exist! NON-being -- a mutual cancellation 
of terms, to speak, Only the abstract notion of death (which no life in fact admits) 
is unchanging. 


Moreover, any inconsistency -- even that of a method of inconsistency -- 
speedily bores the imagination. So that endeavor becomes a focus of the interest upon 
effects of whatever theory of morality in a varied and ever-changing world (study the 
history of any religious orthodoxy) -- which it must be conceded (if tacitly), cannot 
ever be entirely 'reformed.,' This sadly invalidates one of the prime purposes of 
moralistic teachings, because it diverts the concentration of aesthetics interest to 
the kaleidoscopic violations of precepts, Thus, it's tritely repeated that sinfulness 
is more entertaining than saintliness. 


The likeliest conclusion should be that every man ought to heed more the 
Biblical injunction to judge not, that he be not judged; and that, instead of undertaking 
consciously to promulgate what his inspired-or-not conviction tells him is the good life 
through influences upon others, he should try (imperfectly, of course) to live his moral 
choices and allow his record (in whatever form -- writings in books or bricks in walls) 
to gain whatever share in conglomerate destiny later users may, in their own times and 
places, deem practically helpful or amusing or 'salvation'-beckoning. 





-----JAMES BOYER MAY 


THE SPIDERS 


There are spiders without webs, 
crawling in murky corners. 
They deal in percentages 

and always catch their flies. 


On depressing mornings one can see them, 
climbing slimily from oozy depths, 
resting their weight on others' backs 
and growing larger by the minute. 


At noon, the spiders are round and full. 
Basking in sunlight, they turn 
innocent eyes below, expressing surprise 
at the plight of their victims. 


——-~--WILLIAM J. NOBLE 
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four poems; 


THE BARBARIAN FROM THE NORTH 
-for Allen Ginsberg 


Blind as roses 

we sit in the evenings in rooms of our own choosing 

rooms filled with intricacies of many delicately structured parts 
which dazzle & fascinate, & alter appearances & statements 


Everything with its clear limits 
Everything marked and classified 

All aspects known 

All new structures viewed with distaste 
Everything of the utmost seriousness 


What are we to say, then, of a man 

who takes off his clothes in someone else's living room? 
Are we to applaud? 

What is his nakedness to us? 

What do we care about his poems? 

Do you realize that he is in the light? How can I 

be expected to read? 


He makes too much noise! 
He says dirty words! 

He needs a bath! 

He is certainly drunk! 


I hope he soon realizes that this is, after all, now 
& we have many wonderful things to amuse us, 

When we want to see clowns 

we go to the circus. 


Is he gone yet? Can I come out 
now? 





TWO GLOVES 


two gloves 
thin & blackish brown 
grasping each other 


what hands are absent? 
what loves? 














THINK OF YR BODY 


Think of yr body 
as a bridge 


as it arches under & around mine 





across which travel all passions & desires 


from the back of skull 
safely bridging the desperate cries 


its structure strong & flexible 
for the wind 

& for the proper movements 

of its functions 


yr body as a bridge 
a bridge to 
my body as a bridge 
a bridge to 


yr body as a bridge 


SIGHT, EGO, & DESIRE / 
A LAMENTATION 


Eyes, I's, & eyes 
the soul's own confusion, for 
some eyes 
are flecked & twisted 
aie! aie! they move 
in pain, & have no focus 


there are 
clear eyes 
aie, 


the clear I's 
that have good color 
strong eyes 


& pierced aie's 
forced & 
hardened 


Eyes, I's, & eyes 
aie! aie! 





A DEFINITE AIR 


Cid Corman, The Responses 
Origin Press, 1956. $1.00 
(68 Main Street, Ashland, Mass.) 


It sits there, space does, made up of what forces it may have, and one thing 
easily realized is that the varieties of living it can come to are endlesgs...In this book 
life as well as the sense of things which attains and characterizes it---quite, with a 
matter-of-fact gentleness, bodied, accurately responsive as Corman is being+--moves and 
simultaneously lies there, in parts and as a shifting whole, more fully than in THE 
PRECISIONS, which it's a sequel to. The closest parallel to it might be in Wallace 
Stevens, who ranges more into the epiphenomenal though and doesn't stay with space as 
continually: 


"You speak of the woman of stone 
as if her flesh impacted there 
had the voluntary to heave and go 


leaving the pediment to hold air... 


Yet this is to balk reality... 
She stands as the bulk of our dignity, 


formal beyond endurance, 

mitigating nothing; her own grace 

exact with the weight of holding up 

what would, of its own weight, completely fall." 
(The Caryatid) 


And activities or human contingencies throughout, more of the same time for it: 


"Garden and street, inside, 
seem unimportant. Summer 
is close, it 


closes upon his face: 
there is something on his mind, 
there 4s sweat, 


Something like a woman 
takes dictation there 
with knitting needles. 


Even so he senses 
nothing he seems to say 


says anything: 


the ceiling blotters his thoughts. 
The Westinghouse 
blows kisses to him. 


Life is an old romance, 
The shadow of summer 
leans on the wall. 
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He faces the wall. 
One wall speaks to another. 
What is my name? 


The shadow speaks 
to the shadow low, the knitting 
falls to the lap. 


Where is his name? 
What's in a name? 
A certain etiquette exists. 


Outside, a rosebush blooms, 
a Cadillac 
noses up to the curb," 


(The Dying) 
Humor is in greater evidence than in his previous book: 


",...ethe couple struggled out... 
while the girl, the girl! went, (without wings), 
completely without a name, without a body, 
without an age, without her parents, 
with airiest carriage! 

(The Gross Discrepancy) 


A flawless example would be "x", which has an off-the-cuff line too...witness 
"Gutbucket"...Corman may be trying to get beyond the palpably strict phrasing, which seems 
bound up with his deliberate consciousness, and which it would be rather pointless to get 
around, try to go back on, or give up. There's no choice such as that between Roman and 
Arabic numberals or academic and plain days, but it's a matter of the self. In feeling 
things he feels himself, as it happens; and vice versa. Yet he doesn't lose himself, 

And questions are let lie: "The sea as it leaps/ leaves riddles on concave rocks/ for the 
sun to solve," (one delight of Zen Buddhism.) "What is it/ that makes a... shabby pity/ 
of me,/ sitting opposite her?" Some questions can't just be left in the sun, (In this 
poem, a longer one, too, he remains with the situation, without exclamatory breakouts as 
in the longer pieces of THE PRECISIONS.) He does feel anxious, rising to certain situa- 
tions, The attempt. A learning of what to do. It's always pretty much a learning, of 
course, when there's no routine squelching, and we shouldn't debate over it much, but let 
things sink in as they will. But to learn takes a degree of effort. We learn if we can. 
And the alienation in evidence here, how far may we get by facing up to that? 


Always we move, shift. 
"This 
is as far as we 
can get" 
is how "Cape Ann" ends in THE PRECISIONS; "I don't know. I only know that life is" 
begins "The Subway." And "The Returning," in the former book, 


It takes all my time... 
to let life go 


changes to "The Overpass," 
"It is hard to know 
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where not to go, where growing things 
do not impinge upon 
set ways..." 


"The Dying" isn't the last poem but the fourth, The sixteenth, the last one 
is "The Island": 


",...the end of the travelling I had done;... 
No} 

It is not enough! I must make a stop,... 

and walk to the island. There I shall find 

again in the density of that stronghold 

the unbelievable fresh water pool 


with its cache of perch and the junipers 
there, the laurel, the silence, the sea roots." 


(Exactly matching in physical size and format, let alone number of pieces, the 
two books have appropriate different cover drawings: the tree-firm bust by Michael Le~ 
kakis gives way to Stacha Halpern's soft panel of a space thickening into two light areas 
or shores, the one below like the profile of a bed or dock, the one above partly resembling 
a buddha face. Also, partly the books are complementary -—- "The Caraytid" was in the same 


issue of CRIGIN as the end poem of THE PRECISIONS. Selection, editing. Thus the book is 
not restricted to verse, for instance. ) 


-~----~LARRY EIGNER 


THE INTENT OF THE POET 
The contour of my memory 
would kindle many inextinguishable fires 
A woman dishevelled searching dawn 
The wrong day in the wrong month 


I would shut the window upon the night 
and tell her to shut her eyes 


Breakfast at seven 


And that is but the beginning of the day 


~----JUDSON CREWS 
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DIALOG THREE 


YOUNGER BROTHER 


OLDER BROTHER 


YOUNGER BROTHER 


OLDER BROTHER 


OLDER BROTHER 


YOUNGER BROTHER 


OLDER BROTHER Well, brother, have you had enough 


of talk about the ungentle 
art of making poems? 


My own 
novitiate is so recent 
I've scarcely learned the questions, 
much less the answers. 


And I, 
as late a comer, have had 
an experience which comes 
as a shock and raises questions 
new to me. I've had a magazine 
shot out from under me. 


You mean that a journal 
which planned to publish your work 
has gone out of business? 


The editor explains 

that he must discontinue 

for the usual reasons, 

chiefly financial. He returns 
several poems already 

set up in type. 


It's always 
sad to learn that another 
of those brave experiments 
in giving the world what the world 
doesn't want but ought to have, 
has gone under, But why 
are you so greatly concerned? 
Surely the poems which pleased 
one editor will please another, 
You need only resort once more 
to our friend, the postal service. 


In a sense you're right. Luckily 
for unhorsed poets, other 
magazines exist. No doubt 

& new one rises already 
Phoenix-like to fill the void 
left by this latest demise, 
Nevertheless the failure 

of this journal creates for me 
and perhaps other poets 

an awkwardness that amounts 

to a kind of betrayal. 


YOUNGER BROTHER Does this occasion differ 


so much from those when one's poems 
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YOUNGER BROTHER 


OLDER BROTHER 


YOUNGER BROTHER 


OLDER BROTHER 


YOUNGER BROTHER 


OLDER BROTHER 


YOUNGER BROTHER 


OLDER BROTHER 


YOUNGER BROTHER 
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are rejected initially? 


It differs considerably. 

In first submitting a poem, 

one expects the worst, and hopes 
for comforting crumbs of criticism 
to sweeten the rejection slip. 
Acceptance comes as a miracle, 


I expect another letter 
changing the editor's mind. 


Exactly! But the poem, 

once it's accepted, takes on 

a life of its own. Whatever 
anguish the winnowing 

and shaping of experience 

into poem may have cost 

is shunted off on the editor 
and the long-suffering public, 
So long as I am concerned, 

the poem is over and done with. 


And when the machinery 
breaks down, it all comes back 
to plague you over again? 


But not to be done over, 

for curiously, the poem 

has set like plaster, and can't 
be pried open without breaking 
its mold and form forever, 


Why not ship it out unchanged 
to another editor? 

He will neither know nor care 
that it's no longer virgin. 


But it will matter to me. 

I shall feel like a mother 

who has married off a daughter 

to have her come hurrying home 
with tears and baggage to announce 
the marriage is off. One can't 
restore her maidenhood 

or make of her anything 

but a kind of widow. 


Widows, 
after all, are eligible 
to remarry. 


But what mother 
can put her heart into sponsoring 
a second ourtship? 
I sympathize 
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YOUNGER BROTHER 


OLDER BROTHER 


YOUNGER BROTHER 


OLDER BROTHER 


YOUNGER BROTHER 


OLDER BROTHER 





with your frustration but hope 
you'll somehow rise above it, 

Do such things happen often? 

If so, they might foster in poets 
a distrust of editors. 


They happen often enough, 

along with manuscripts 

held for months without acknowledgment, 
and reversals of decisions, 

and mutilations of poems 

in print to explain why poets 

war with editors and regard them 

as a necessary evil. 


They're certainly necessary 

if poets are to be heard, 

And poets ought to forgive 

a few mistakes, if editors 

continue to undertake 

so thankless a task. I've wondered 


why they do it. 


The reasons 
why editors edit must be 
as mysterious as the reasons 
why writers write. Some poets 
look upon editors 
as poets ue! -— frustrated 
spinsters of the poetry world 
who relieve their bitterness 
by rejecting poets better 
than themselves, Most editors, 
au contraire, find vicarious 
fulfillment in encouraging 
poetry other than their own. 


While a few are better poets 
than anyone they publish, 
Editors might more properly 

be expected to share the motives 
of the reader, raised perhaps 
to a higher power, 


Editors 
must be avid readers to plow 
through the manuscripts that fall 
like dubious manna upon them, 
But readers with a difference 
and far stricter purposes, 


Ideally the editor 

is truce-maker between poet 
and reader, with sympathies 
in both camps, 


Your metaphor 
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implies a strange relation 
of reader and writer. 


The day 
of the "gentle reader" is gone. 


A state of siege seems nowadays 
a better analogy. 


With the role of arbitrator 
assigned to editors? 


When they aren't committed 

to violent flag-waving 

for either side, There are some 
more shrilly dedicated 

(and to a narrower cause) 

than the poets, 


Some wave 
the bloody shirt and try 
to force their stables of poets 
into Procrustean patterns, 
but only lesser poets 
will submit themselves to the yoke, 


Yet poets band together 
in cliques and coteries. 


Such cabals are short-lived, 
since poets of consequence 
outgrow the phases that make 
such company congenial. 

The critics may keep alive 

the fiction of a coterie 

long after the poets have ceased 
speaking to one another. 


The poet who hitches his wagon 

to a constellation may find 

his power of self-locomotion 
seriously impaired, 

The isolation of poets 

is more than a romantic mood. 

It's essential to self-preservation, 


The ambiguities _ 

of editorship are further 
complicated by loyalties 

to his own product, the journal 
whose masthead bears his name 
and will give it immortality 
in the larger libraries. 


Every journal acquires, 
or should acquire, a character 
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of its own, partaking 
of the editor's but going 

beyond it, as the poem 

goes beyond the poet's. 

Each issue becomes a kind 

of composite poem, woven ' 
with borrowed threads on the warp 
of his own predilections, 


And his gesammelte werke, 
as editor, are the files 
of his magazine, 


Let's hope 
there's some reward, either now 
or in posterity, 
for all that reading of manuscripts 
and putting up with demands 
from second-string prima-donnas! 
Without hope of really pleasing 
anyone, 


Except himself! 
We know the traditional 
ingratitude of writers 
toward editors. I have read 
a poet's letters concerning 
the editor who gave him his start 
and published his first book of verse, 
He considered that editor 
a fool. 


A curious judgment 
on the editorial taste 


which "discovered" his own poems] 


He thought that a stroke of luck 
rather than acumen, 

But no editor worth his salt 
listens to such backbiting. 

It's a natural hazard 

of editing. 


I hadn't known 
that elements of sainthood 
were called for in editors. 


There's no sign that editor 
turned his cheek for that poet. 
But dedication is needed 

to do what an editor must do. 


Such as rejecting poems 
by friends? 
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And suggesting changes 
in poems by poets with "names," 
An editor must not only 
face the daily pile of poems, 
resisting the temptation 
of the return envelope. 
He must choose wisely, edit 
sternly, and keep his own counsel 
in spite of blandishments and threats, 


From subscribers and patrons 
as well as poets. 


Above all 
he must keep his journal open 
to new talents. This is no problem 
till he acquires a following 
of poets, critics, and hangers-on 
who know his own mind better 
than he does, Especially 
the poets he has published 
more or less regularly 
will expect him to continue 
to make space for them, while they 
send their best things elsewhere 
to open up new "markets." 


The urge to throw it over 
must mount with the mounting pressures. 


The life expectancy 

of such journals is a year or two. 
Discouragement and boredom 

kill as frequently as failure 

of cash. One editor 

deliberately buried 

each magazine after a year 

and promptly started a new one, 


Perhaps he hoped to avoid 

the consequences of having 
on his hands a relatively 

successful magazine, 


If so, 
it was a specious stratagem 
for dodging responsibility. 
If he used his shifting mastheads 
to abrogate commitments, 
he was adding fuel to the fire 
of suspicion between poets 
and editors, 


If editor 


and poet, whose interests 
are similar, engage 
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in strife and recrimination, 
we can't blame readers for looking 
askance at them both. 


The "enemy" 
is the dead hand of preconception 
of what poetry is or ought to be, 


And the iron mold of fashion . 
which favors imitations 

and echos rather than new voices, 
The writer and editor 

must pool their energies 

to keep poetry alive. 


I've no faith in politicking 

and reputations puffed up 

by tricks and touting. The best 
work of poets comes from self-searching 
and self-reliance, fertilized 

by current theory and practice, . 

But the spectacle of workers 

in the vineyard rending each other 

with doctrinaire enthusiasm 

isn't presumptive evidence 

of critical and poetic 

health in the community. 


These backyard squabbles. discredit 
poetry among the neighbors, 
confirming the suspicion 

that poetry died early 

in the century or with Tennyson. 


One suspects certain poets 

and critics of subscribing 
secretly to a similar 

doctrine, though they use petry 
for a species of politics 

and unfrocked psychoanalysis 
they're handy at. An editor 

wrote the other day that a poem 
should be "interesting," regardless 
of manner and technique. 


That's valid so long as interest 
doesn't mean entertainment. 
There are enough entertainers 

on every hand to beguile us, 


And popular audiences 

have always preferred beguilement 
to new visions or stretchings 

of mind and imagination. 


Each poet and editor 
must resist popular demands 
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to preserve artistic decency, 
Yet this holy warfare is turned 
into fratricidal strife 

among the crusaders. 


While the pimps and panders 

plead their self-righteous love 
of the common reader, and raise 
the cry of "highbrow" and "fraud," 


There are ironies even here. 

The same poets who delight 

in baiting the general public, 

and scorning writers-for-profit, 
may be seen truckling to their own 
more literate audience, 

stooping to any trick 

to please the "right" critics 

and editors of the "right" journals 
and imitating the gestures 

and grimaces of fashionable 

poets, 


Like the court jesters. 
in Shakespeare's plays, eager 
and busy to amuse (sometimes 
with calculated effrontery) 
but with an ear cocked always 
for the whistle of the whip. 


I can better understand 

those money-grubbers who trade 

what integrity they possess 

for coin of the realm than these 

who sell their birthright for so meager 
a mess of pottage. 


There's a kind 
of innocence in writing 
strictly for money, like 
an honest whore, but none 
in perpetrating false poetic 
coin to appease the fickle 
whims of fashion, 


We come back 
to poets writing, editors 
editing, and critics reading 
to satisfy an inner sense 
of truth and the integrity 
of the work itself. All other 
quittances and shibboleths 
are false, 


Nothing is simple 
where truth and poetry are concerned, 
Thought and feeling are full 
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of pitfalls, and words are traps, 
and honest men are gulled 

by their own voices. Poets 

and editors can but try 

for that elusive thing, honesty. 


YOUNGER BROTHER And fail, and try again, 


-And love 


OLDER BROTHER 
the trying as well as the rare 
successes, 
YOUNGER BROTHER And cherish 
some of the failures too, 
whatever the critics 
may think of them, 
OLDER BROTHER Or wife or friend 


or brother? Goodnight, brother. 
YOUNGER BROTHER Brother, goodnight. 


~----BARRISS MILLS 


(The above is one of a series of dialogues written by Barriss Mills on the condition of 
poetry in our country. We regret that limitations of space prevent us from running other 
sections of his commentary, though we shall try to print more in future issues. We should 


very much like to hear complaints, reactions, and criticisms from our readers, and from 
other editors, Praises, also. -- FS) 
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STRAIGHT FROM THE POET'S MOUTH 


No doubt we have been overconcerned with typography. may 
impulse: by means of typography to be read in a certain way no ot 
is a less commendable impulse: to compensate for leck of oral excit 
visual excitement. Words, being words, the ora) will always dominate 
ticularly in poetry, where sound is more important than in prose. I h 
Harvard lectures of E, E. Cummings on the desirability of the New Typogravhy, 
doubt that he produced any strong argument against the idea that the , 
a form of lecution and not a mere form of typography. Instinctively we . 
justified in feeling, that the ultimate survival of a poem must depend on its 
of retention in the aural memory. Paper is inflammable and type-metal melte a 
temperatures. The visual in poetry is superficial, The slightest tampering wi 
what might be called pretentious typography: 
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Shall these bones live? shall these 
Bones live? 
might in some edition generations hence be fumbled: 


Shall these bones live? shall thege bones live? 


and what seemed genuine alchemy become mere sleight of hand, since we now discover that 
there is no semantic justification for a caesura at the second "these." When the poem is 
read the caesura disappears, just as it does in every run-over line, The run-over line 
itself has become something of a mannerism with certain free-verse poets. Whatever 
stimulation it seems to provide is lost in any oral delivery. The danger is in emascu- 
lating poetry by neglecting solid cadence for visual aesthetics. 


WHERE DOES WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS STAND? 


More than Eliot, more than Pound, Stevens, Frost, or any of the others, 
Williams fulfills the traditional image of the Great Poet. I intend that compliment to 
be neither sloppy nor mystic; it belongs to him who leaves the greatest quantity of 
poetry which, when compared with any other, embodies a wider range of experience compatible 
with technical perfection, If my valuation lacks objectivity it is not because I consider 
myself a disciple of Williams; politically and temperamentally I am far to his right 
and sympathetic with his critics where they find his limits. 


'A democracy of feeling and understanding is tacit in all 
I would attempt, ' 


is the fomralized expression of Williams' convivial and compassionate temperament -- 
which is underlain, it should be mentioned at once, by @ certain constraint which mani- 
fests itself in the poetry as the fomralizing element. It is important to see that this 
suppression is an indigenous feature of Williams' sensibility and not the reflection of 
any failure of development or realization in the poetry. 


All Williams' contemporaries have virtues he has not: Stevens the melodic, 
evanescent line, Eliot his brittle dignity, Pound his vital, eclectic erudtion, etc. 
Their ultimate inferiority to Williams lies in their failure to ‘follow Nature’ -- and 
so attain a harmony which reflects warmth and faith, calling the reader to an acceptance 
of life and of the present society despite all its imperfections, Eliot was most 
impressed in this life by the tawdriness and disintegration of his times. No one should 
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chasten him for that. But the dying light of autumn is not always and forever; there 
is a spring sunshine too, The charge which Eliot must bear is that his emulators, who 
still reign over the literary quarterlies and reviews, have promoted, without ever a 
protesting word from the Master, a poetry which is pretentious, barren of: sensuous 
imagery, and consistently embarrassed in the presence of emotion, There is 

a vast difference between the poet who has earned the right to be a spent and jaded 
existentinavt and the verseling of twenty or so for whom such a pone aton is nothing 
more than a synthetic pose. 


Long live Pound's translations! but can there be any serious doubt. that his 
best early talent was for the satirical pastiche, or that economic concern is driving 
the aesthetic out of his later poetry? 


Wallace Stevens has every virtue of the poet except one, the most important 
one, a human heart. The verbal and cerebral beauty of his music and abstraction is 
not, except in a very few instances, backed by urgency or profound compassion. Robert 
Frost is only the best of regional poets. E. A. Robinson was not incapable of rising 
to the most sensitive complexes: 


'God slays himself with every leaf that flies, 
And hell is more than half of paradise,' 


but did so infrequently. Thematically, he is about as limited as Poe. And his 
universality-in-locality fails: Tilbury Town is peopled almost exclusively by gothic 
if not apparational two-dimensional citizens. Of the descendants of Walt Whitman, 
only Hart Crane and Carl Sandburg are really significant. Crane is not now much 
acclaimed as a great poet. His poetry is devoid of calm and of insight into human 
nature, Sandburg is not intellectually satisfying, and has no ear in verse, and less 
sense of structure. 


Recently, on the campus of one of the large midwestern universities, a reading 
of modern poetry -- Eliot, Thomas, and others ~— was entitled "Fragments of a World," 
with absolute appropriateness. Williams, significantly enough, was not among the 
selected. For his world is complete, a world held whole by the binding forces of love, 
art, and good health. To a greater extent than any other modern poet, Williams has ex- 
perienced that ecstasy of the heart, springing from delight in change, in common things, 
in animal joys, and the formal beauties of the arts, which diminishes the rational 
recognition of human inequalities and social blemishes and which pushes aside the death- 
wish, and finds filth a necessity to bloom and ugliness a heightener of beauty. 


Williams lacks qualities we like to find in a major poet. He lacks religious 
passion and perhaps even the understanding of the religious temperament. He is narrowly 
intolerant of literary forms and conventions. Perhaps he has left us no poem of rich 
intellectual complexity. His moral position is no clearer than that of any other vague 
humanist. 


But most of these objections are valid against Keats, and even against 
Chaucer, 


---~-ROBERT BEUM 
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Open 


They nod at me and I at stems 
Yes, I agree But I flower myself, 
or can't change 


my face and my back 


Disappears any time aworld can 
Reality dissolve 


abstract, abstract, 0 little 
seeing that word 
blue against the stack - 
o i walk i walk 


the pavements 
assume they are yellow 


the flowers seem to nod 


All Intents 


once a man is born he has to die 
and that is time, the 
position of the moon 


the earth is never still in one spot, 
or perhaps it is, it is 
(part way 
it is round 


and we are always here 


though every second perhaps not 


but here we are, we are 








BOOKS IN BRIEF..... 


Hot Afternoons Have Been In Montana : Eli Siegel : 
Definition Press, 20 West 16th Street, ‘New York 11, N .X. Cloth $3.25 Paper $1.65:107pp. 





The Esthetics of Certitude would have been a good sub-title for this fine» book of poems, 
Not many American poets have had a system which can do for the most of:their: lives, Eli 
Siegel has, as did Emerson, Whitman, Whittier. He knows how he feels; and tells you so 
in his poems, quickly, clearly, sometimes didactically, sometimes wittily. . What does 
"Hot Afternoons in Montana" (to cut it) say? It says home sweet home in bacchic journa- 
lese, and says it true, and by Siegel's own theory of opposites, it becomes a cosmopoli- 
tan poem, really saying, in the end, that 


a& to-be-used and known and pleasure-to-be-giving world 


is right, and Now. You are not, if you are a current poet, "in the know," supposed to 
write, today, a poem that says 


All the smoke 

Rising 

From McKeesport, Pa. 

Of an afternoon in twilight 
Weighs 

Two pounds, net. 


You are supposed to be cautious, and careful, You are supposed to be a bit like Mrs. 
Meany, draw the shades, wash your poems behind the ears, and whale the daylights out of 
your line. Twenty new poems in five years is about par for the course, Not so with 
Siegel: 140 poems in all. Much finer reviews of this book may be read in Saturday Review, 
and Poetry Public. We recommend the book strongly, for its clarity, faith, and that 
tension of Art's trial at creation of which the human soul is the torque, Buy it. 


Dance Without Shoes : William Pillin 
The Golden Quill Press, Francestown, New Hampshire, $2,50:80 pages. 





A Selection of the Book Club for Poetry which has deservedly received a good press. 

Pillin is a good poet who has been writing for years, and the superior craftsman shows in 
even in the laziest, haziest lines. He is nowhere pedestrian, though, unfortunately, he 
is also nowhere "unpoetic."” We would have preferred a somewhat smaller selection with 

less violins and arpeggios and ballets. We say this, of course, respectfully, since a 

few of Pillin's tight, crystal-clear poems are destined for post rity, and such is as much 
as any man should ask. We shall always look forward to reading his poems, and our 
testiness at the watering-down effect of the plethora of musical metaphors appearing in his 
work is possibly unmerited in the light of so much good genius. 


The Testament of Cresseid : Fred Cogswell 
Ryerson Poetry Chap-Book No. 168, The Ryerson Press, Toronto, Canada. $1.00:24 pages. 


A civilized, affectionate translation of Henryson's Dunfermeling Schoolmaster which should 
be on every bibliomane's shelf. Not only are Cogswell's narrative stanzas unweighty, 

but he seems to have gotten into his English lines some of the scholarly peevishness ap- 
parent in the original. With a little less learning he might have turned Pound's trick, 
and given us an entirely new poem immersed in the atmosphere of the original. We hope 
Cogswell turns his hand to other such excercises, 
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of ge te : W. Priee Turner 
oe ers a of es, Villiers Publications, 47 Landseer Rd, London N19, Eng. $1.50:48pp. 


A book of vivacious, energetic poems worked at with passion and enjoyment by a very alive 
young poet. We in particular admire the exciting failure of THE BACK-COURT PIPER, a long 
poem of ten pages filled with wordeplay, vocalic and consonantal devices and a free- 
wheeling metaphorical tendency. Poetry's future is always to those among us who are not 
self-conscious. Turner's willingness to experiment and express, in conjunction with his 
already considerable technical maturity, bodes well for Scotland, where the environment 

_ ds possibly less inhibiting than it is in London. Surely, soon enough he will resist 
the temptation to use words such as "erethistic," "vagarian," "contraplex," and build 

on the already solid foundation of poems like ELEGY FOR SEVEN TEETH, SNOWMAN, EVERY MAN 
HIS OWN ORACLE. We look forward to more from Mr, Turner, 


The One-Eyed Gunner : Robert Beloof 
Villiers Poetry Series, see above, $2.00:68 pages, 


Careful, caustic, sometimes witty work with, for one reviewer at least, an amazing lack 
of human feeling or insight. Everything sounds learned and stiff, even the anti-war 
poems, The tendency to crack wise at Myth, HANSEL, ON HIS TWENTY-EIGITH BIRTHDAY, THE 
BURNING BOY, leave one corrected but not chastened, 


Eden Under Glass : Joanne De Longchamps 
The Golden Quill Press, Francestown, New Hampshire. $2.50:70 pages. 


Another Selection of the Book Club for Poetry, a forthright, honest first book. Miss 

De Longchamps, thank God, is one lady-poet who does not sound as though she were expiring 
on a mohair-couch, clutching her asefetida bag. . Excellent poems are MR. KEELEY AND MR. 
ESCROW, PORTRAIT:HOUSEWIFE, IDYLL. Many other fine starts are aborted by a tendency to 
both prosiness and over-reaching of adjectives, and the non—balancing of lines. This 
poet has a sure eye and a quick mind, but ear excereises are in order. Let us hope the 
Book Club for Poetry continues to show editorial courage in selecting "younger" poets. 


Confetti for the Hearse : Alex Jackinson 
The New Athenaeum Press, Lake Como, Florida. $1.00:44 pages. 


Memories of the social struggles of the Thirties, in this country, are mixed with 
traditional recollections of Spring and Nature. Mr. Jackinson is better poet than self- 
censor, There are several fine poems in this book marred by being forced to keep com 
pany with lesser effusions which it would have been nicer to forget. 


Here and Now : Denise Levertov 
Pocket Poets #6. City Lights Bookshop, 261 Columbus Avenue, San Francisco. 75¢:32 Pages. 


In our opinion the finest woman poet, under forty, (well under forty, we shall chivalrous- 
ly add), now writing in the U.S. England's loss was our gain, She's gone to school with 
Pound and Williams but is her own prophet. The true form of line and meaning seems to 
happen on the page, before our very eyes. Read aloud her poems are sprightly, clear, and 
provocative. I shall remember Lawrence Ferlinghetti not as the publisher of HOWL, but 
for this beautiful, restrained, civilized and preciously apt little book, Please buy. 
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The Selected Poems : Raymond Souster 
Contact Press, 28 Mayfield Ave., Toronto 3, Canada. $2.00 : 136 pages. 





Editor of Combustions, a former editor of Contact, and associated with that poete' 
cooperative, Contact Press, Raymond Souster, aside from one or two brochures, has been 
mimeographing and distributing his work for years, in tightly limited editions, It is 
a pleasure to come across his poems in worthier format. 





The Selected Poems’ cannot fail to widen his audience, which until recently, has been 
limited especially to the Contact-Origin-Black Mountain Review squad of modern poets with 
a Pound-Williams orientation. The best known of these is Charles Olson, Others include 


Robert Creeley, Cid Corman, Irving Layton. Creatively independent of each other, these 
artists share loyalties in common, rather than techniques alone, 








Strict in his idiom, unabashed in his influences, resolute in his temperament of minor 
prophet of the Modern Nightmare, Souster is the poet laureate of the metropolitan mole, 
the war-weary, debt-ridden, atomized Adam of our cities. His work startles by its 
urgency. His harsh, crabbed imagery commands, rather than courts, the reader's partici- 
pation, Though he offers no solutions, he puts his problems clearly. He is the most 
un-Ivory Tower-ish young man writing serious literature in Canada today. 


We must not forgive those whom we admire less easily than those whom we contemn. Like 
all members of the disaffiliationist Literary Underground, as poets represented neither 
in the college anthologies nor the provincial albums have come rightly to be called, 
Souster seems proud of his neglect, and ashamed of sentiment. His cantankerousness is 
deliberate. Diatribe after diatribe appears in his pages, chunks of unassimilated spleen 
chopved into raw lines, evidences of a large, impulsive talent eager to be on with his 
rage. In our opinion he is the sloppiest good poet we have read since first becoming 
acquainted with Kenneth Patchen, whom Souster resembles only superficially. He lacks 
Patchen's humor, The nearest he comes to it is in THE ROLLAR-COASTER, a fine piece of 
fantastic irony, As in many angry men, his sentiment is so restrained it is most apt 

to leak out in naif spurts: morose, mawkish love-poems; awkward, brown moods about night 
and nature, 


Though he is probably aware of the niceties of verse, those sophisticated, musical tricks 
of alliteration and assonance, caesura, of which Robert Creeley is, for instance, such a 
master, Souster experiments with breath itself as a device. His best poems either skin, 
like hurried gossip, as in JEANETTE, THE OPENER, SCANDAL, or roll, like angry sermons, 

as in THE ENEMIES, THE DEAD SQUIRREL, THE SPECIALIST, NOT WHOLLY LOST. Yet, in his 
attempts to find his public speech, Souster seems to be well on his way toward perfecting 
the capsule comment in free verse. His book is rich in short, irreverent verses, 
polished and keyed to a high pitch. The transcendent, unrhymed wise-crack is no simple 
matter in poetry. 


We heartily recommend this book. It is positive, honest, and presents the Familiar 
Demon clear. Reading it, we have thought, We have felt this way too. 


You and Contemporary Poetry, An Aid-to-Appreciation $2.00 : 80 pages. (1) 

The Incandescent Beast, collected recent poems. $2.00 : 68 pages. (2) 

each by George Abbe -- 

(1) North Guilford, Connecticut, (2) American Weave Press, 4109 Bushnell Rd., University 
Heights 18, Ohio. | 








We deeply regret that space limitations prevent us from doing justice to these two works. 
You And Contemporary Poetry is a worth-while exposition of modern poetry techniques from 
the point of view of both reader and poet, with live copy as example, It is well worth 
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investigating, and written in a clear, friendly, understandable style. The Incandescent 
Beast is a collection of poems written by Mr. Abbe, and published in various magazines, 
with a series of expository comment from readers, with specific reference to specific 
poems. It is an interesting experiment in author~audience participation, as the author 
himself defines the excercise, George Abbe is to be commended for his urge to fix the 
attention of the amorphous public on Poetry, Regardless of individual results, this is 
a lost thought in today's critical climate, Should that climate change, the change will 
be brought about precisely through the efforts of poets and critics like this one. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED: 
The Simon Passion : Henry Birnbaum 

Olivant House, Route 4, Box 186, Fitzgerald, Georgia. 50¢:18 pp. 
We had thought to do an extended review of this fine poem, but feel that ultimate justice 
has been meted by William Belvin's review in Poetry for May 1957. After you have read 
the review you will want to buy the book. If you have not read the review, take our 
words for it: buy the book! 


Lost Diver : G. V. Downes 
Fiddlehead Poetry Books, U. of New Brunswick, Fredericton, NB, Canada. 50¢:16 pp. 


Emu, Remember! : Alfred W. Purdy 
Fiddlehead Poetry Books, address, see above, 50¢:16 pp. 


Poems of Poli ae : Tom Malcolm 
17 Auldearn Fasano rnock, Glasgow, N.1, Scotland. XXxX 1/6: 32 pp. 


Not To Lethe : Roye McCoye 
Author, c/o J. H. Williams, Abergele, N, Wales, Gr. Britain. 2 shillings : 16 pp. 


A Wild Population of Drosophila : Mason Jordan Mason 
Judson Crews, Ranches of Taos, New Mexico. $1.25 : 32 pp. 


Beautifully offset little book, with drawings by Wolcott Ely. Mason fans will want this 
one: reprints from Sparrow, Accent, Southwest Review, Voices, others, 


Wherever possible we have provided the name and address of the publishing house or 
responsible distributive agency, in case readers wish to purchase, If you should do 
so, please mention Sparrow. Criticisms of this colum will be gratefully received. 


~~-~-FELIX STEFANILE 


NEWS... 


Alan Brilliant, of 1265 Park Avenue, New York City, writes that he seeks creditable 
poems for his new poetry quarterly, Pan, He will be paying three dollars per poem. 


He promises a handsome magazine, Japanese rice paper, hand-set type, and colored 
wood-cuts. his 


As a protection to ourselves we are forced to make the following statement. concerning 
manuscript policy. The editors of Sparrow Magazine will not consider any material 
which has been submitted without return postage, nor will we bring on ourselves the 
additional burden of corresponding with people who submit in such a fashion. We shall 
place such manuscripts in a dead-file for six months, after which the material will 
be destroyed. Some of our contributors are aware that by this pronouncement we must 
mean lack of any return postage. Where return postage is insufficient through error 
we have, in the past, honored such submissions, and borne the expense of additional 
postage ourselves, We shall continue to do so, though we can ill afford to. However, 
in the case of those poets who submit without even a return envelope, as has happened 
to us not infrequently, the action we take has been described above, 


We are temporarily holding unclaimed manuscripts, for which no postage or envelopes 
have been provided, sent by Kenneth Lawrence Beaudoin and William L, Rathburn, 


We have been advised by William E, Harris, of Writers' Counsel Service, 50 West Street, 


Lunenburg, Mass,, that refusal to report on manuscripts can be construed as "stealing" 
or withholding, and that the Post Office takes a dim view of such things. He suggests 
that the author file a complaint with Postal Inspectors. The Post Office has been 

known to send local investigators to investigate such complaints, especially in terms 

of refusal to reply. This information is being passed on to our readers, as action 

that can be taken after formal inquiry has been made of an editor, and no reply has been 
forthcoming, concerning standard manuscript submissions. 


Beginning with our next issue, SPARROW will not consider any unsolicited prose articles. 
We suggest authors query first, concerning book reviews, essays, criticisms. This is 
made necessary by the fact that, as every little magazine editor knows, printing costs 
are such that tight editorial control must be excercised in the planning of issues of 

a magazine, Type-composition expenses for prose are much higher than for poetry, and 
in the natural course of events much excellent prose material will be turned away hy 
the conscientious editor simply because he cannot afford to carry it, Present mimeo 
format for our own heavy prose issue is a further indication of this. Since we are 
primarily a poetry journal, this policy statement has been made for the benefit of our 
readers, The next issue of SPARROW will be the usual printed format, as in #7. 


Cover drawing for this issue was by Iola Mills, who also designed the cover for our 
Vagrom Chap Book Number Three, THE BLACK AND WHITE GEOMETRY, by her husband, Barriss 
Mills. . 


The Sparrow Magazine, Post Office Box 25, Flushing 52, New York. 50¢ a copy: sub, 

two for one dollar, Please make all checks payable to Felix Stefanile, in person, and 
NOT to Sparrow, or Vagrom Publications. All rights reserved to the authors, In re- 
printing please acknowledge both author and magazine. November, 1957, number Eight. 
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